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tattered raiment; not bearing Gospels or sacred books
embossed in gold, but a rude stone cross. No trumpet
sounded, no tumultuous shouts were heard; no one
lifted his looks from, the earth, no curious eye wandered
abroad to gaze on the ceremony; the only sound was a
soft and lowly chant. The Prelates and the Pope were
moved to tears. The Eornan clergy were equally as-
tonished at the meanness of the Church furniture, the
nakedness of the walls; not less by the hardness and
scantiness of the fare, the coarsest bread and vegetables,
instead of the delicacies to which they were accus-
tomed ; a single small fish had been procured for the
Pope. They had little desire to sojourn long at
Clairvaux.x

Bernard could boast that Innocent was now acknow-
ledged, and chiefly through his influence, by innocent ac-
the Kings of France, England, Spain, and by byaiithe
the Emperor. The more powerful clergy be- kings.
yond the Alps, all the religious communities, the
Camaldulites, the Vallombrosans, the Carthusians, those
of Clugny, with other Benedictines; his own Cistercians,
in all their wide-spreading foundations, were on the
same side. In Italy, the Archbishop of Ravenna, the
Bishops of Pavia, Pistoia, Asti, and Parma, offered their
allegiance. Of all the Sovereigns of Europe, Duke
Roger of Sicily alone, bribed by the promise of a crown,
adhered to his rival.

Bernard has now become an ardent, impassioned, dis-
dainful partisan; he has plunged heart and soul into
the conflict and agitation of the world.7 Anacletus

* Epist. 125.

y Bernard insists throughout on the
canonical election of Innocent. In one
place he doubtfully asserts the num-

bers to have been in favour of Innocent
" Cujus electio sanior numerum eligen
tium et numero vincens et merito."
In other passages he rests the validity